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DIVISION OF LABOR IN EDUCATION. 


There seem to be two ways in which the great principle of 
Division of Labor is applied in our community, and as the differ- 
ence between the modes is all essential, we will endeavor to show 
in what it consists. ‘The Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
and most of the School Committees of the towns, moved by the 
preachings and publications of the Board, have been for several 
years engaged in breaking up the old schools, in which children 
of all ages were collected to be taught all the branches of a com- 
mon school education, and have been establishing graded schools, 
in which the children are separated according to age or supposed 
acquirements, and only taught two or three branches, three or 
four schools being required for a common course of education. 
From four or five to seven or eight years of age, the child is in 
the Primary School, with children of his own age, learning the 
alphabet and the elements of reading and spelling. ‘Then he is 
sent to an Intermediate School, where the children may be from 
seven to nine or ten years of age, and where the rudiments of 
arithmetic, penmanship and, perhaps, of grammar and geography 
are studied. At ten the child is sent to the Grammar NSchool, 
where he studies grammar, or analysis, as it is fashionable to call 
it, with geography, and, perhaps, history. Finally, the child is 
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admitted to the High School, where he is taught algebra, Latin, 
Greck, Ke. This is the Graded System of which we hear so 
much, and which is urged upon our towns, as if on this depended 
the salvation of the schools and the children. 

The object of this system is to divide the studies so that no one 
teacher shall be required to teach more than one or two branches, 
it being taken for granted, most unreasonably, that no man or 
woman can teach all the common branches equally well, or that 
the children can not profitably study more than one or two things 
atatime. There can be no doubt that some teachers are by nature 
better fitted for one study than for another, but it is as true that 
most men who can teach any thing properly, can teach the 
elements of every branch that is required in our common schools. 
It is, therefore, a fact, probably, that the interests of the children 
are sacrificed to accommodate the one branch, if not ** one idea”’ 
teachers, and this division of labor, so fatal to every thing like 
harmonious education in the various branches, is called a division 
of labor, and greater perfection is expected from it in the educa- 
tion of the pupils. We use the term ‘harmonious education,” 
hecause we believe that all the branches taught in common schools 
are related, and may be made to help each other. or instance, 
spelling, which is taught in the lower grade of schools, is generally 
omitted in the higher, and the consequence is that most of our 
high school pupils, and most of the teachers too, are far from 
being good spellers. Penmanship is taught in the lowest ‘schools, 
and the teachers are generally selected with a view to their skill 
in this accomplishment; but, as our High School teachers usually 
write a pot-hook-and-trammel hand, and are entirely unfit to teach 
the art of penmanship, the pupils of the High School make little 
progress in this branch, and generally grow extremely careless in 
regard to it. 

This sort of division of labor was admirably described by the 
Rev. John Pierpont, at the late meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction, and we copy a portion of the record as we find it 
in * The Massachusetts Teacher.” 


“J cannot but regard this as just the place and time to ask 
your attention to an abuse of humanity, particularly in the de- 
partment of Education, that has resulted from the competitions 
and economies of manufacturing districts, and that is becoming 
more and more obvious and deplorable as the competitions of the 
manufacturing world become more and more earnest and intense, 
namely,— the abuse connected with the system of “ Division of 
Labor ;”— the system that sets one operative at work upon only 
one thing, — usually one very little thing. 
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In a pin manufactory, in England, ten different laborers are 
put in requisition to produce one pin; even after the brass wire 
is drawn and furnished to their hands: —ten laborers,— four 
men, four women, and two children, so that the business to which 
one man is educated and devoted for life, is to make one-tenth 
part of a pin! One man winds the small wire, of which the 
head of the pin is made, into a long, spiral spring. Another’s 
trade, the profession to which he is educated, and from which he 
gets his living —is, with a pair of shears, formed and graduated 
for that purpose,— to cut off that spiral wire into pieces, just two 
turns long; which it is the business of another “hand” to pick 
up and put upon one end of a straight wire. Each of these 
operatives is educated to his own department, and to that alone. 

Now, the ordinary utilitarian will tell you, perhaps, that this 
system,— division of labor — is the only one that will secure the 
two great objects,— the perfection and cheapness of English pins: 
that this is, therefore, a very useful system; for that, through it, 
are secured the monopoly and the profit of that important  busi- 
ness. I answer, yes ;— true, the monopoly and the money profit 
are secured ; and secured is the excellent quality of English pins. 
But what security is found to the men, women, and children that 
are brought under the system’ ‘The perfection of the workman- 
ship and the imperfection of the workman are secured at the same 
moment and by the same system. In this country we may not 
yet have attained the same point of exaltation in the work, or of 
debasement and miserable dependence in the workman, as has 
been reached in Europe: but we are rolling, tending towards that 
point, with a directness and velocity that are alarming to the 
philanthropist ; and that should, I think, be counteracted, as far 
as possible, by those who have the direction of the momentous 
interests of Education ;— for, at the hazard of incurring the cen- 
sures of large bodies of manufacturing stocks, I do maintain that 
there is a higher. form of utility exhibited by a community com- 
posed of first-rate men and women and very ordinary pins, than 
by a community made up of first-rate pins and very ordinary men 
and women.” 


There is some hope of the commonwealth when such sentiments, 
— directly opposed as they are to the favorite system of our 
Board of Education, as expressed in their Secretary’s Reports, 
and also directly opposed to the prevalent system of the cities 
and large towns,— are expressed before the chief educational 
body in the State, and are published in ‘* The Teacher,’ officially, 
no doubt, with the remark, that “this part of the lecture was 
particularly forcible, brilliant and happy.”’ 
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But, if the division of labor does not consist in the separation 
of the branches, in what does it consist? We answer, confident- 
ly, in dividing the Jabor and not the branches, so that no more 
pupils shall be placed under one teacher, than he can properly 
manage. In reply to the notion, so popular, that by devoting 
himself to one branch, the teacher becomes more perfect in it, 
and better able to give instruction, we oppose the well-known fact, 
that such one-branch teachers have no better success than others 
whose range is not so restricted; that their very familiarity with 
their hobby makes them neglect many of the steps, which are 
difficult to children, but which such teachers most frequently fail 
to explain. If this fact is denied, and further proof required, 
we say, that the exercise of only one faculty of the mind invaria- 
bly weakens the mind as a whole, and the exercise of all the 
faculties in turn, and in due proportion, not only gives to each its 
necessary exercise, diversion, and rest, but increases its power, 
animation, and facility of explanation. 

Now, if it be said, as it will be, that we cannot afford to pay 
for as many teachers as will be necessary, if we give but few to 
each teacher, and have many classes, as we may have, if the 
children are of different ages and pursue all the common branches, 
— after entering our protest against the monstrous falsehood that 
we can not afford to pay all and more than would be required to 
give a separate teacher to every ten children, and that, if we 
knew our true interest, we should do this cheerfully and immedi- 
ately,— we venture to say, that 7f the teacher is fit to have the 
care of a common school, the true division of labor may be 
attained, by requiring the more advanced pupils to assist the 
teacher, and this not only saves the expense of numerous teach- 
ers, but keeps alive in the minds of the elder pupils all they have 
learned, perfects it by the effort to teach, and makes it practical, 
while, at the same time, it gives to the younger pupils ten times 
the practice they can possibly get from the teacher himself, and 
by constant industry saves them from the thousand evils that wait 
upon idleness. We speak what we know, for we have taught 
about a hundred pupils every thing that is taught in all the four 
grades of schools, besides some things that are more important 
than most things taught there, and all this, without any other 
assistance than our own pupils, and for a period of twenty years. 
The division of schools or of studies is not a division of labor. The 
teachers of the several grades of schools, or of the several 
branches, are kept at work all the time, and all the time upon the 
same thing, and if this is not the true way to destroy body and 
mind, we should like to know what is. ‘The system we propose, 
by enabling a teacher to instruct many pupils, enables a town to 
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select a better teacher, and he, if faithful, can do more and better 
by the aid of his pupils, than by the aid of an adult teacher for 
every thirty of them. When will school committees learn that 
teaching is the best method of learning, and that the true division 
of labor does not consist in using only one hand when a man 
has two ? 





OPINIONS OF OUR COURSE. 
To the Editor of the Common School Journal ; — 


Dear S1r,—I have heard many friends of the cause of educa- 
tion express their gratification at the free utterance you have given 
to plain, wholesome, important Truths and Facts in regard to school 
instruction and modern educational movements, and I have heard 
about an equal number express regret at a spirit of captiousness 
which seems to pervade your criticism of the Secretary’s last 
report. ‘‘ His remarks,” say they, “ would have all the more 
weight, if they had more candor. Mr. F. sees all the imper- 
fections and faults, and he sees some of them through a magnify- 
ing glass.”” Verbum sat sapienti. From a constant reader and 

FRIEND. 

Waltham, May 13, 1852. 


When Pope was blamed by some good natured friend for cen- 
suring the world so much, and praising it so little, his answer was 
** You find the virtue and I’ll find the verse.” So we say to our 
respected correspondent, ‘* You point out the commendable things 
in the Secretary’s report, and it will give us real pleasure to 
praise them. Show us where we have exaggerated or magnified 
faults, and we will apologize for them. Under the former secre- 
tary, we desired to discuss some points that we considered impor- 
tant, but we had not free access to the Journal, because our 
opinions did not agree with those entertained by the Board of 
Education. As soon as we assumed the editorial care of the 
Journal, we resolved to speak out, and let the people of Massa- 
chusetts know what we thought of the schools and the school 
system. We immediately began a series of editorials on the sub- 
ject of PREvENtIvE DiscrpPLiNe, which exposed one of the great- 
est defects of our judicial as well as educational system, and the 
whole volume, the Eleventh, for 1849, is devoted to reform. We 
had no personal objection to the new Secretary and only regretted 
that what we had to say could not be said without appearing to be 
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aimed at one of the best of men, placed unfortunately in a situation 
fur which he was not peculiarly well fittted. Our opinion of him 
and of the Board has never changed, and it has been a source of 
regret to us that it has sometimes been impossible to speak of the 
school system independent of its administration. We entertain 
10 malice, and trust we have never appeared malicious, however 
‘arnest in our exposure of faults which, we believe, are sapping 
the vitals of our free school system. In our next volume, the 
twelfth, 1850, we took up Tur Duty oF GOVERNMENT IN ReE- 
GAkb To Epucation, and THe GRADING OF ScHOOLS, a hobby of 
both Secretaries, but fraught with much evil, because it is based 
on a mistake, and patches up deformity without curing it. In Vol. 
13th, 1851, we took up Tue Free ScHooL System, in another 
series of essays, in the course of which we reviewed the Annual 
Report of the Board and the Secretary, and, of course, spoke 
freely of Teachers’ Institutes, Normal Schools, the Schools of 
Boston, &e. In the current volume, 1852, we have reviewed the 
new Report of the Board and the Secretary, and if we have not 
praised the good things in the Report of the latter it has been 
because we have not found them, or because they had been so be- 
praised by others that the public eye was in danger of being 
turned away from the defects which so outnumbered them. 

We have had to take the field alone, and for nearly four years 
we have kept it alone, without fee or reward, and in the face of favor 
and interest. We have tried to speak plainly, because we are 
sincere in our desire to save the schools and all the institutions 
that depend upon them. It is not in us to shrink from any well 
ascertained duty. We hold it to be such a duty to do all we can 
to expose, that we may reform, the existing abuses in education. 
It may seem presumption in us to suppose that we know more than 
the Board and the Secretary, and the school committees, and the 
citizens, but our opportunities for information have been great, 
very great, and as we not only point out evils and defects, but 
give reasons and propose remedies; as we do nothing secretly, 
and offer our own pages to any one who feels aggrieved, or who 
thinks we are in error; we feel that we are not chargeable with 
malice or captiousness, or any disposition to magnify the faults we 
think we have discovered. 

‘The truth is, that the doings of the Board of Education have 
never been examined since its establishment. We are and 
always have been, as our correspondent knows, among the firmest 
friends of a Board, of Normal Schools, of Teachers’ Institutes, 
and we first proposed State Agents or Lecturers. We wish to 
see more of these means, but we wish to see them properly used. 
At first the Board was an experiment, the Normal Schools were 
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an experiment, and we were among the most anxious to have a 
fair experiment. They have been in action fourteen or fifteen 
years, long enough, in all conscience, for any experiment, and 
now that we believe them to have failed to do what was expected 
from them, we call for a reform, for a more active Board, a more 
enterprising and courageous Secretary, and for that supply of 
accomplished teachers which was promised but has not come, and 
never will come from the Normal Schools, as that within sight of 
our domicile is conducted ; for, we maintain that it is no more 
than a common Academy, and no better entitled to be supported 
at the public expense than twenty others that we can name. 

We are accused of captiousness by our correspondent, but we 
think he mistakes our temper and our object. ‘The Secretary, in 
his report, undertakes to speak not only of the general conduct of 
the school system, but of the management of schools, and even of 
the methods of teaching and conducting the ordinary exercises of 
the school-room. We feel at home in these matters, having had 
the actual experience, which he and the Board, and the other agents, 
seem to lack, and which was the great deficiency of his predeces- 
sor, if we may credit the Boston teachers who made it the prin- 
cipal charge against him. We have examined the Secretary’s 
theories, because, coming from authority, if not from experience, 
they were calculated to do mischief, if not founded in truth and 
reason. We maintain that our remarks have always been frank 
and open, and as candid as truth and the exigencies of the case 
allowed. We consider our free schools to be in great peril from 
apathy within and secret hostility without. We have shown by a 
full examination of the Statistical Tables of the Board, that they 
are based on error, and only calculated to mislead ; that, instead 
of advancing and improving, as the Board suppose, we are doing 
less in proportion to our wealth and population than we did ten 
years ago, while the need of improvement and reform has increased 
in an alarming degree. We have called public attention to the 
danger arising from our foreign population, and from that church 
which smothers free schools as we tread on scorpions, but no one 
dares to act, because party has banished patriotism, and mammon 
has dethroned the living God in the hearts of this people. We 
have pleaded the cause of the teacher and have done all in our 
power to improve and elevate him, but we are under no obligation 
of any sort to teachers, most of whom are expecting knowledge 
without study, and advancement without desert. We have pleaded 
the cause of the generation now in the free schools, because we fear 
it is the last that will be there. We have pleaded the cause of 
Protestantism, because we know that Romanism, like a gigantic 
boa, is quietly enfolding it, and preparing to crush this country 
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and its free institutions, as it has every other where it has pre- 
vailed. We plead the cause of education, free education, improved 
education, christian education, because we believe that herein lies 
our only hope of safety. We can not say how long we shall con- 
tinue to plead in vain, and to contend single-handed, proscribed by 
those who are interested in the present order of things, suspected 
by teachers and parents whom we would save, and checked by the 
timid, who, like our correspondent, acknowledge the force and truth 
of our strictures, but shrink from a manly avowal of their truth 
and importance, because, mayhap, they are expressed with too 
much earnestness. We can not say how long we shall continue 
to speak to the public in this Journal, but we have determined 
also to speak by a practical application of our principles, and we 
have the pleasure to find that our effort to establish a private 
school on a reformed plan is duly appreciated and will be well 
encouraged. We shall commence in Boston in a few days. 





A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH. 


Snort Drama 1N Two Scenes.— First Scene.— [ Million- 
aire seated in an easy chair. By him stands a poor man in a 
supplicating attitude. | 

Millionaire.— “ Ahem!— Very sorry, my young friend, that 
I can do nothing for you. ButI can give you a word of good 
advice — ‘Economise !” ” 

Poor Man.— “ But when a man has nothing to ”” —— 

Millionaire.—‘ Nonsense! Under certain circumstances a 
man must know how to save.” 

Second Scene.— [ The millionaire drowning in a pond,— the 
poor man calmly regarding him from the shore. | 

Poor Man.—“ Sorry, my friend, that I can do nothing for 
you. But I can give you a word of good advice,— Swim!” 

Millionaire,— (choking, ) —‘* Bub-bub-bub wh-when a ma-man 
can’t swim!” 

Poor Man.—‘“‘ Nonsense! Under certain circumstances a 
man must know how to swim.” 





He who arrogantly lifteth himself up to heaven will be cast 
down ; but God will come down to lift up the humble. 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTRY PARSON. 


BY PRAED, 


Some years ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 

St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the Green, 

And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


Back flew the bolt of lissom lath; 
Fair Margaret in her tidy kirtle 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Through clean clipt rows of box and myrtle ; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlor steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails and seemed to say ; 
“*Qur master knows you ; you’re expected.” 


Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown, 
Up rose the Doctor’s ‘* winsome marrow ;” 
The lady laid her knitting down, 
Her husband clasped his ponderous barrow. 
What e’re the stranger’s caste or creed, 
Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 
A welcome for himself, and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 
And warmed himself in court or college, 
He had not gained an honest friend, 
And twenty curious scraps of knowledge ; — 
If he departed as he came, 
With no new light on love or liquor, 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 
And not the Vicarage or the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream that runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped from politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
Beginning with the laws that keep 

The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 
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He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking ; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking. 
And when religious sects ran mad 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage. 
At his approach complaint grew mild, 

And a his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome that they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Cesar or of Venus; 
From him I learned the Rule of Three, 
Cat’s-cradle, leap-frog, and Que genus ; 
I used to singe his powdered wig, 
To steal the staff he put such trust in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig 
When he began to quote Augustine. 


Alack the change! In vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trifled ; 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled! 
The church is larger than before, 

You reach it by a carriage entry ; 
It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted for the gentry. 


Sit in the vicar’s seat; you ’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian , 
Whose hand is white, whose voice is clear, 
Whose tone is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid? Look down 
And construe on the slab before you — 
“ Hie jacet Gulielmus Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauro.” 





And what’s a Life? The flourishing array 
Of the proud Summer meadow, which, to-day, 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow — hay. 
Quarles. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY PARSON. 


BY THE WORKSHOP BARD. 





He stands in the desk, that grave old man, 

With an eye still bright, though his cheek is wan, 
And his long white locks are backward rolled, 
From a noble brow of a classic mould, 

And his form, though bent by the weight of years, 
Somewhat of its primal beauty wears. 


He opens the page of the Sacred Word,— 

Not a whisper, nor low nor loud, is heard; ‘ 
Even folly assumes a serious look, 

As he readeth the words of the holy Book ; 

And the thoughtless and gay grow reverent there, 

As he opens his lips in fervent prayer. 


He stands as the grave old prophets stood, 
Proclaiming the truths of the living God,— 
Pouring reproof on the ears of men, 

Whose hearts are at ease in their folly and sin, 
With a challenge of guilt still unforgiven, 

To the soul unfitted, unmeet for Heaven. 


O, who can but honor that good old man, 

As he neareth his three score years and ten,— 
Who hath made it the work of his life to bless 
Our world, in its woe and its wretchedness ; 
Still guiding the feet which were wont to stray, 
In the paths of sin, to the narrow way. 


With a kindly heart through the lapsing years, 

He hath shared our joys, he hath wiped our tears, 

He hath bound the wreath on the brow of the bride, 
* He hath stood by the couch when loved ones died, 

Pointing the soul to a glorious heaven, 

As the ties which bound it to earth were riven. 


Methinks ye ’Il weep another day, 

When the good old man shall have passed away ; 
When the last of his ebbing sands are run, 
When his labors are o’er and his work is done; 
Who’ll care for the flock and keep the fold, 
When his pulse is stilled and his heart is cold ? 


Ye’ll miss him then ;— every look and tone, 
So familiar now, when forever gone, 

Will thrill the heart with an inward pain, 
As ye long and listen for them in vain ; 
When a stranger form and a stranger face 


Shall stand in your honored pastor’s place. 
N. Y. Independent. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


In the enjoyment of almost every physical comfort, as we 
Americans are, it is almost impossible to realize the day when the 
ordinary conveniences of life were unknown to our British ances- 
tors. A curious book on this subject, has lately appeared in 
London, entitled “* The Domestic Architecture of England, from 
the Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth Century,” from which 
it appears, that it was not till A. D., 1500, that chimneys came 
into ordinary use. Before that period, the fire was kindled 
against the wall, and the smoke, as in an Indian wigwam, allowed 
to escape through the roof. Only the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry had chimneys. The common people, meantime, lived 
in huts of wattles and mud, not at all superior in construction to 
the cabins of the beaver. Few, even of the better sort of dwell- 
ings were built of brick,— wood being the usual material em- 
ployed ; and it was not until after A. D. 1200 that the present 
kind of brick was brought into use, even for manor houses ; and all 
this, too, at a time when magnificent palaces of marble were erect- 
ing in Italy, at but a few days’ journey from Great Britain. 

In the in-door conveniences of life, our forefathers were equally 
deficient. It was not until A. D., 1200, that an aqueduct was 
established in London,—before that period the precious fluid 
being hawked about by carriers, as milk is in our own time. Earth- 
en-ware plates first made their appearance in the same century, 
though they did not come into general use until long afterwards. 
Forks were rare, even in the palaces of kings, and to the lower 
order totally unknown. Edward the First, when he died, had 
but five or six among his effects,— no very royal supply certainly. 
‘The other dinner service was equally meagre. Except the huge 
salt-cellar, placed conspicuously on the board, little was to be 
seen ; a few wooden trenchers in the houses of the poor, and a 
scanty display of gilded or silver dishes in the mansions of the 
rich, constituting the entire furniture of the table. Spoons were, 
it would seem, common, though they were of wood, unless among 
the wealthy. The meat was served up by being brought in on a 
spit, when each guest cut off as much as he liked. ‘Ihe rooms 
were almost bare of furniture. ‘There was, generally, a huge 
stone bench in the hall of the gentry; but the commonalty had 
no seats, except, perhaps, a settle in a chimney corner. Rushes 
supplied the place of carpets, even in the mansions of the great, 
as late as the reign of Elizabeth; while the peasantry were con- 
tent with bare mud floors, and these frequently undrained. Baths, 
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instead of being an ordinary convenience, were a luxury confined 
to the few, and were unknown, even to the English monarchs, till 
the reign of Edward the First. 

It is instructive to recur to facts like these, for they exhibit, in 
a forcible manner, the improvements of material civilization. 
Our ancestors, five centuries ago, were, in all the ordinary com- 
forts of life, but little advanced beyond the Indians, when this 
country was first settled. Their habits of life being coarse, and 
their fields and houses undrained, no wonder they fell victims to 
pestilence, as history records, by millions. ‘The poorest man now 
would hardly exchange conditions with the proudest baron in the 
days of which we speak. With material improvement goes moral 
progress ; so that we are a better as well as a healthier people. 
Let us still cultivate the physical melioration of our race, satisfied 
that the true advancement of humanity is closely connected with 
it— Phil. Bulletin. 


PHONOTYPY. 


We intended some weeks ago to publish the following Report, but 
it was mislaid. It speaks for itself, and the young lady who wrote 
it is entitled to the gratitude of all the friends of education and 
improvement, for the effort she made in spite of influences and 
obstacles that generally palsy the arms, and shut the mouths of 
young teachers. The Report was written by Miss Emily R. 
Baxter, a Primary School Teacher, of Boston, and was addressed 
to the Primary School Committee. Such practical experiments 
deserve a permanent record. 


REPORT. 


At no period since my connection with the school, have there 
been greater changes in its character or condition than during the 
last six months. At the close of the last term there belonged to 
the school seventy-four children ; twelve of these were sent to the 
grammar school, several more moved out of the district in the 
vacation or shortly after, and of those who remained, a large por- 
tion were very young children. ‘The accessions that were made 
after the school opened, with but two exceptions, were to join this 
already large class, so that I found myself at the head of a school 
of sixty-six children, thirty-six of whom were in the lowest class. 
‘To see my school thus suddenly turned into an infant one was 
rather discouraging, especially as I am of opinion that children 
are sent to school much too young for their health or happiness. 
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The children that compose my school are mostly of foreign 
parentage, and the instruction they receive of any kind is only 
what is obtained in the schoolroom. Very rare indeed is it that 
a child has been helped through the tedious process of learning 
the alphabet, or the first reading lessons, before entering school. 
After I had made them familiar with the new scenes to which 
they were brought, my next step, of course, was to advance them 
as rapidly as possible ; but any one at all acquainted with teaching 
children to read by the present method, knows that it is all an up- 
hill process. Let us examine this position. ‘The author of “* My 
First School Book,’’ in his preface says, “As it regards the man- 
ner of using this book, it is better that the teacher should use her 
own familiar way.”’ Then he offers a brief illustration, which con- 
sists of learning to pronounce the first fifteen words at sight before 
the letters are learned. It is then left to the teacher’s judgment 
whether to continue pronouncing the words or to commence the 
alphabet, only laying down as a rule the following ; ‘* Let the first 
exercise, with every new page, be the reading or pronouncing of 
the words. And never require the scholar to spell a word before 
he has so far learned it as to be able to read it. Tell him the 
pronunciation over and over again until he remembers it, but 
never waste time in requiring him to spell a word in order to find 
out its pronunciation.’”* 

I endeavored for two months to get these little children inter- 
ested, but very little success awaited my efforts, and had they 
not formed so large a portion of the school, I would have left 
them alone to grope their way along, making the snail’s pro- 
gress that children generally make in the lower classes of pri- 
mary schools. I have always experienced the difficulties that 
are to be met with in teaching reading by the present system, but 
never did they seem greater than at the time alluded to, and, as 
in seasons of trouble we look somewhere for help, so I began to 
consider whether or not I could find a remedy. 

For the last year I have been watching attentively the results 
of the phonetic method of teaching. I have attended many of the 
exhibitions given by the Warren street school, and at the Conven- 
tion of the American Institute, at Keene, last Summer, the decided 
superiority of these children over ours, convinced me that it was 
something that ought to be thoroughly examined. I afterwards 
made visits to the school, conversed freely with its teacher and 
friends, and from what I saw and heard, I was induced to ask 
permission of the Committee to try it with my little children. 


* This system was recommended by the former Secretary of the Board, and by one 
of the most conservative members of the present Board! The present Secretary, we 
believe, eschews it altogether. 
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This request being granted, I commenced about the last of 
October. The interest of the children was awaked at once, 
and continued to increase daily, until I was requested to discon- 
tinue. This I felt to be a serious evil, for, all I wanted was to 
test its merits for myself. The children were as much disappointed 
as I was, and, not feeling willing to give it up without a fair trial, 
I selected eight of the children, and have remained with them 
twenty minutes at the close of each session, every day. Such has 
been their interest, that they have never expressed a wish to go 
home with the other childre, though some of them have brothers 
or sisters in the other classes; but, on the contrary, they would 
stay much longer, if I thought proper to keep them. 

What, then, is the charm of this new system, for it certainly 
possesses one, for the young mind? It is its truthfulness. All 
children love truth, and every step the child takes in this system, 
is a sure one. What he has learned has not to be unlearned, and 
so smooth and gradual is the path by which he climbs the hill of 
knowledge, that he experiences no difficulty in the ascent. Here, 
then, the child’s interest is awakened, and until that is done, the 
teacher labors in vain. We place before a child the ball, hoop, or 
sled. He seizes them, and they help to develope his physical en- 
ergies. We are to deal with his intellectual faculties, and they, 
in like manner demand but means and opportunity. Let us fur- 
nish these and education will be natural. Eagerly as the child 
delights to play, his desire to acquire knowledge is no less eager. 
Then let the school-room present such attractions that he will 
prefer it above all other places. The committee to whom the 
petition, asking to have the phonetic system tried in two schools, 
was referred, say of the phonetic schools “the children seemed 
happy, and the teachers say they are much more fond of their 
books than children instructed in the common way are.” Here, 
then, two very important facts are admitted. I might say the 
whole secret of a teacher’s success lies in this; the happiness of 
the children, and the fondness they evince for their studies. 

Whether the amount of time saved is as great as its friends have 
asserted, I cannot, of course, tell. That much time will be saved 
it seems reasonable to expect, when we consider the power which 
the child possesses to help himself, after he has mastered the alpha- 
bet. He needs not to have the teacher always at his side to 
guide him, but relies upon himself. In the common method the 
words are given him, and he must puzzle out the sounds, which 
they but little indicate ; here every letter bears its true character, 
and hence he goes on without fear of failure. Much time will no 
doubt be gained, and great will be its advantages on that score, 
but it does not strike me that this is of the first importance. What 
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we want is correct enunciation, and this I can say unhesitatingly 
we get by this system, and by no other. ‘The chart of sounds, 
that hangs on our school-room walls, and in many cases only hangs 
there, is a very good thing for training the organs of speech, but 
it only partly accomplishes its object. I placed a Phonetic Chart 
containing the forty sounds of our language on the wall, and the 
children who could read, learned them immediately. I have prac- 
tised reading from a Phonetic Reader, analyzing words each day 
with the first class, before school, for the purpose of correcting 
their enunciation; for, Phonotypy, being based upon a correct 
analysis of the human voice, will lead the reader into correct habits 
of speech, an influence which is inseparable from the system, and if 
good has resulted from the practice in so short a time, how much 
greater must be its effects on the young mind which is constantly 
subjected from its earliest teaching to the Phonetic influence. 

‘The objection which has been offered by some, that a child will 
be puzzled when he commences learning to spell, hardly needs a 
comment. ‘he Warren street children have proved that, in cor- 
rect spelling, they can go far beyond all other children with whom 
they have been compared. I practise analysis and spelling each 
day, and no more confusion arises in the minds of the children 
than would ensue in passing from Addition to Division, in teaching 
arithmetic. 

Much as I am convinced of the superiority of this system over 
the other in every respect, and much as I wish to see it fairly tested 
in our schools, I should regret very much to see it introduced into 
all the schools at once. Some of the teachers with whom I have 
conversed on the subject are opposed to it, and if they were to 
teach it without that zeal which is requisite to the success of any 
cause, it would prove a failure. It may be that their opposition 
to it results only from a misunderstanding of the principles of 
Phonetics and their application. It is my earnest hope that an 
opportunity for its introduction into a few of the schools may 
shortly be furnished, and that then those who have been opposed 
to it may be convinced that it is the surest, most natural and 
thorough method of teaching children to read the common print. 
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